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He who entered in the firft aft, a young man like Pericles, 
prince of Tyre, muft not be in danger in the fifth ad of com¬ 
mitting incejl with his daughter. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 

Incestuous, adj. [inceftueux, French.] Guilty of inceft; 
guilty of unnatural cohabitation. 

Hide me, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjure, thou fimular of virtue, 

That art incejluouf. Sbakcfpeare's King Lear. 

We may eafily guefs with what impatience the world would 
have heard an incefluoui Herod difcourfing of chafiity. South. 
Ere you reach to this incejluous love, 

You muft divine and human rights remove. Dryden. 

Ince stuously. adv. [from incejluous.] With unnatural love. 
Macareus and Canace, fon and daughter to TEolus, god of 
the winds, loved each other incejluoujly. Dryden. 

INCH. n.f. [ince, Saxon; uncia, Latin.] 

1. ' A meafure of length fuppofed equal to three grains of barley 
laid end to end ; the twelfth part of a foot. 

A foot is the fixth part of the ftature of man, a fpan one 
eighth of it, and a thumb’s breadth or inch one feventy- 
fecond. Holder on Time. 

2 . A proverbial name for a fmall quantity. 

The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ; 

They’ll give him death by inches. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

As in lafting, fo in length is man. 

Contracted to an inch, who was a fpan. Donne. 

Is it fodefirable a condition to confume by inches , and lofe 
one’s blood by drops ? Collier. 

He fhould never mifs, in all his race. 

Of time one minute, or one inch of fpace. Blackmore. 
The commons were growing by degrees into power and 
property, gaining ground upon the patricians inch by inch. Sw. 

3. A nice point of time. 

Beldame, I think, we watch’d you at an inch. Shakefp. 
To Inch. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive by inches. 

Valiant they fay, but very popular; 

He gets too far into the foldiers graces, 

And inches out my mafter. Dryden's Clemenes. 

2. To deal out by inches ; to give fparingly. Ainfw. 

To Inch. v. n. To advance or retire a little at a time. 
Tnched. adj. [with a word of number before it.] Containing 

inches in length or breadth. 

Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting horfe 
t over four inched bridges. Shakejpeare's King Lear, 

I nchipin. n. f. Some of the infide of a deer. / linfworth. 

1'nchmeal. n.f. [ inch and meal.] A piece an inch long. 

All th* infeClions that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpero fall, and make him 
By inchmeal a difeafe ! Shake/. Tempefl. 

To I'nchoate. v.a. [inchoo, Latin.] To begin; to com¬ 
mence. 

It is neither a fubftance perfeft, nor a fubftance inchoate , or 
in the way of perfection. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Inchoa'txon. n.f. [ineboatus, Lat.] Inception; beginning. 

It difeerneth of four kinds of caufes; forces, frauds, crimes 
various of fteliionate, and the inchoations or middle aCts towards 
crimes capital, not actually perpetrated. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts in thofe parts would 
be looked upon as the firft inckoation of them, which yet would 
be but their reviving. Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

1'nchoative. adj. [inchoative , Fr. inchoativus , Latin.] In¬ 
ceptive ; noting inchoation or beginning. 

To Inci'de. v. a. [from ir.cido, to cut, Latin.] 

Medicines arc faid to incide which confift of pointed and 
fharp particles; as acids, and moft falts, by which the parti¬ 
cles of other bodies are divided from one another: thus fome 
expeftorating medicines are faid to incide or cut tire phlegm. 

Quincy. 

The menfes are promoted by all faponaceous fubftanccs, 
which incide the mucus in the firft palEiges. Arbuthnot. 

Incidence. ) r r;„ c ;j g t Q fall, Latin ; incidence, French.] 
Incidency. J j l * 5 J 

1. The diredion with which one body ftrikes upon another, 

and the angle made by that line, and the plane ftruck upon, is 
called the angle of incidence. In the occurfions of two moving 
bodies, their incidence is faid to be perpendicular or oblique, as 
their directions or lines of motion make a ftraight line or an 
oblique angle at the point of contaCt. Qyincy. 

In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence , from the ob- 
jeCt to the glafs, and from the glafs to the eye. Bacon. 

In equal incidences there is a confiderable inequality of re¬ 
fractions, whether it be that fome of the incident rays are re- 
fraCted more and others lefs conftantly, or one and the fame 
ray is by refraftion difturbed. Neivton's Opt. 

The permanent whitenefs argues, that in like incidences of 
the rays there is no fuch reparation of the emerging rays. Newt. 

He enjoy3 his happy ftatc moft when he communicates it, 
and receives a more vigorous joy from the reflexion than from 
the direCt incidency of his happinefc. Norris. 

2. [ Incidcns , Latin.] Accident; hap; cafualty. 

What incidency thou do’ft guefs of harm declare. 

Is creeping towards me. Shakefpeare’s Winter s Tate. 
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INCIDENT, adj. [incident, Fr. incident, Latin.! 

1. Gafual; fortuitous ; occafional; happening accidentally • f. 11 
mg in befide the main defign; happening befide ex P e<W' 

As the ordinary courfe of common affairs is difoofed 
general laws, fo likewife mens rarer incident neceffitie* j 
utilities fhould be with fpecial equity confidered. # ! nd 

I would note in children not only their articulate an hCl' 
but hkewife fmiles and frowns upon incident occafions WoT' 
In a complex propofition the predicate or fubjeft is fn 
times made complex by the pronouns who, which, W w!' 
whom, &c. which make another propofition : as, everv m * 
who is pious, fhall befaved : Julius, whofe furname was 
far, overcame Pompey: bodies, which arc tranfparent W- 
many pores. Here the whole propofition is called the pn marv 
or chief, and the additional propofition is called an ineiJ \ 
propolition. yy 

2. Happening; apt to happen. atts ‘ 

Conftancy is fuch a {lability and fixmnefs of friendfhin » 
overlooks all thofe failures of kindnefs, that through 
inetdent to human nature, a man may be fometimes guity 

Incident, n.f [incident, Fr from the adjeCtive J Somethin^ 
happening befide the main defign; cafualty. 0 

His wifdom will fall into it as an incident to the point of 
Jawfulncfs. Bacon’s holy War 

Wo perfon, no incident in the play, but muft be of ufe to 
carry on the main defign. ' Dryden's Dufrefno y 

Incidental, adj. Incident; cafual; happening by chance- 
not intended ; not deliberate. 

The fatisfaftion you received from thofe incidentalAxkondn 
which we have wandered into. Milton. 

By fome religious duties fcarce appear to be regarded at all 
and by others only as an incidental bufinefs, to be done when 
they have nothing elfe to do. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Incidentally, adv. [from incidental .] Befide the main de¬ 
fign; occafionally. 

Thefe general rules are but occafionally and incidental^ men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, rather to manifefl unto us a former than 
to lay upon us a new obligation. Sandcrfm. 

I treat either purpofely or incidentally of colours. Boyle. 
Fncidently. adv. [from incident.] Occafionally; by the 
bye; by the way. 

It was incidently moved amongft the judges what Ihould be 
done for the king himfelf, who was attainted; but rcfolved 
that the crown takes away defefts. Bacons Henry VII. 

To Inci'nerate. v.a. [in and (inerts, Latin.] To burn to 
alhes. 

By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, and then 
maketh fragile; and laftly, it doth incinerate and calcinate. 

Bacon's Aatural Hijhry. 
Fire burneth wood, making it firft luminous, then black 
and brittle, and laftly broken and incinerate. Bacon. 

Thefe dregs flick in the capillar infertions of the ftomach, 
and are foon incinerated and calcined into fuch falts which pro¬ 
duce coughs. Harvey on Conjimptions. 

Inci'neration. n.f. [incineration, Fr. from incinerate.] The 
aft of burning any thing to afhes. 

I obferved in the fixt fait of urine, brought by depuration 
to be very white, a tafte not unlike common fait, and very 
differing from the cauftick lixiviate tafte of other falts made by 
incineration. Boyle. 

Incircumspe'ction. n.f. [in and circumfpeftion.] Want of 
caution ; want ot heed. 

An unexpected way of delufion, whereby he more eafily 
led away the inch ctimjpeciion of their belief. Brown's Vul.Err. 
Inci'sed. adj. [ineijer , Fr. incifus, Latin.] Cut; made by 
cutting : as, an incifed wound. 

I brought the ineijed lips together. Wife/nan's Surgery. 
Inci'sion. n.f. [incifton, Fr. incifio , Latin.] 

1. A cut; a wound made with a fharp inftrument. Generally 
ufed for wounds made by a chirurgeon. 

Let us make incifton for your love, 

To prove whofe blood is reddeft, his or mine. Shaiefpeare. 
God help thee, fhallowman: God make incifton in thee, 
thou art raw. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The reception of one is as different from the admiffion of 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the incifons of 
the plough, and when it gapes to drink in the’dew of heaven, 
or the refrcfhments of a fhower. South's Sermons. 

A fmall incifton knife is more handy than a larger for opening 
the bag. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Divifion of vifeofities by medicines. 

Abfterfion is a fcouring off, or incifton of the more vifeous 
humours, and making them more fluid, and cutting between 
them and the part; as is found in nitrous water, which fcour- 
eth linen cloth. Bacon's A at. Hjf 

Inci sive, adj. [inciftf, Fr. from incifus, Latin.] Having the 
quality of cutting or dividing. 

The colour ot many corpufcles will cohere by being preci¬ 
pitated together, and be deftroyed by the eftufion °f vcr y 
piercing and incifive liquors. a °I' ’ 

_ Incisor. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English 
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n.f. \inc\jura, Latin.] A cut i an aperture. 

In fome creatures it is wide, in fome narrow, in fome with 
a deep bid fur c up into the head, for the better catching and 
holding of prey, and more eafy comminuting of h. ard k° d * 
Deshams Phyftco-Theology. 

Incita'tion. n.f [incitatio, Latin.] Incitement; incentive; 
motive; impulfe. . , , r 

Dr. Ridley, in his trail of magnetical bodies, defines mag- 
netical attraction to be a natural incitation and difpofition con¬ 
forming unto contiguity, an union of one magnetical body 
unto another. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The multitude of objefts do proportionally multiply both 
the poflibilities and incitations. Genternm. of the Tongue. 

The mind gives not only licence, but imitation to the other 
p 2 flions to act with the utmoft inipetuofity. Decay of Piety. 

To INCITE, v.a. [incite, Lat. inciter, Fr.]. Toftirup; topufh 
forward in a purpofe; to animate; to fpur; to urge on. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to ? Shake/. H. V. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incitey 
But love, dear love, and our ag’d.fathcr’s right. Shakefpeare. 
Antiochus, when he incited Prufias to join in war, fet before 
him the greatnefs of the Romans, comparing it to a fire, that 
took and fpread from kingdom to kingdom. Bacon. 

'I’he.principles of nature and common reafon, which fo all 
difficulties, where prudence or courage are required, do rather 
incite us to fly for affiftance to a fingle perfon than a multi¬ 
tude. Swift. 

Inu'iement. n.f. [from incite.] Motive; incentive; im¬ 
pulfe; inciting power. 

A marvel it were, if a man of great capacity, having fuch 
incitements to make him defirous ot all furtherances unto his 
caufe, could efpy in the whole feripture of God nothing which 
might breed at the leaft a probable opinion of likelihood, that 
divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 

A perfon fent hither by fome good providence, to be the 
occafion and incitement of great good to this ifland. Milton. 
If thou muft reform the ftubborn times, 

From the long records of diftant age 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope's Statius. 

Inci'vil. adj. [incivil, Fr.] Unpolifhed. See Uncivil. 

Incivi'lity. n.f [incivilite, Fr. in and civility.] 

1. Want of courtefy ; rudenefs. 

He does offend again ft that reverence which is due to the 
common apprehcnl]oi|s of mankind, whether true or not, 
which is the greateft incivility. Tillotjon's Sermons. 

2. Act of rudenefs. 

Abftain from diftojute laughter, uncomely jells, loud talk¬ 
ing and jeering, which, in civil account, are called indecen¬ 
cies and incivilities. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Incll'mency. n.f [iuclcmence, Fr. inclenuntia, Latin.] Un- 
mercilulncfs; cruelty; feverity; harfhnefs; roughnefs. 

Antj though by tcmpclls of the prize bereft^ 

In heaven’s inc/ima.cy iome cafe we find : 

Our foes we vanqiiifb’d by our valour left. Dryden. 

Incle ment, adj. [in and clemens, Latin.] Unmerciful; un- 
pitying; void of tendernefs ; harfti. ■ 

I each us further by what means to fhun 
Th’ inclement feafons, rain, ice, hail and fnow. Milton 
I ft and 

Naked, defcncelefs, on a foreign land: 

Propitious to my wants, a veft fupply, 

I o guard the wretched from th’ inclement fky. P 0 bc. 

Incli nable, aefj. [iuciniabHis, Latin.] ™ ' 

A Uli Wydlfpofed, willing, 

People are not always inclinable to the bell. Stenfer 

A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could efpy in the 
hole fenpture nothing which might breed a probable opinion 
that divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker 
he gall and bitternefs of certain mens writings, who fnared 
him httle, made him, for their fakes, the lefs inclinable to that 
ruth which he himfelf fhould have honoured. Hooker 

Inclinable now grown to touch or tafte, 

. ! f fuch a cruft naturally fell, then it was r.u 1 j 

cruft s ahvays gradually nearer and nearer to falling 
r- had n , ot end “ red .eternally. 


Newton’s Opt. 


2. Natural aptnefe. 

Though moft of the thick woods are grubbed up fince Uie 
promontory has been cultivated, there are ftill many fpots of 
it which lhew the natural inclination of the foil leans that 
way. . Addifon. 

3. Propenfion of mind; favourable difpofition; incipifent dehre. 

The king was wonderfully difquicted, when he found that 
the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of or inclination 
to the marriage. Clarendon. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a willing of 
that thing; and yet, in matters of duty, men frequently 
reckon it for fuch: for otherwife how fhould they fo often 
plead and reft in the honeft and well-inclined difpofition of 
their minds, when they are juftly charged with an adtual non¬ 
performance of the law. South’s Sermons. 

4. Love; affedtion. 

We have had few knowing painters, becaufc of tbclittle 
inclination which princes, have for painting. Dryden. 

5. Difpofition of mind. 

Bid him 

Report the features of Odlavia, her years, 

Tier inclination. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

6. The tendency of the.magnetical needle to the Eaft or Weft. 

_y. [In pharmacy.] The act by which a clear liquor is poured 

off from feme freccs or fedimenc by only Hooping the vellel, 
which is alfo called decantation. Quincy. 

Incli'natori. adj. [from incline.] Having a quality of in¬ 
clining to one or other; 

If that inclinatory virtue be deftroyed by a touch from the 
contrary pole, that end which before was elevated will then 
decline. Brcwn’s Vulgar Errours. 

Incli'natorily. adv. [from inclinatory.] Obliquely; with 
inclination to one fide or the other; with fome deviation from 
North and South. 

Whether they be refrigerated inciir.atorUy, or fomewhat 
equinoxially, that is, coward the caftern or wcflern points, 
they difeover fome verticity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To INCLI'NE. v.n. [incline, Latin; incliner, Fr.] 

1. To bend; to lean ; to tend towards any part. 

Her houfe inclineth unto death, and her paths unto the 
.^ad. Prov.u. 18'. 

Still to this place 

My heart inclines, ftill hither turn my eyes; 

Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Rowe. 

2. To be favourably difpofed to; tofcelddue beginning. 

Doth bis majefty 
Incline to it, or no ? 

-He feems indifferent; 

Or rather fwaying more upon our part. Shck. H. V. 

To Incli'ne. v.a. 

1. To give a tendency or direction to any place or Hate. 

1 he timely dew of fleep, 

Now falling with foft flumb’rous weight, inclines 
Oureyehds. Ml ton. 

^ I hus far both armies to Belinda yield $ 

Now to the baron fate inclines the field. Pope. 

A tcjw’ring ltrudture to the palace join’d; 

To this his iteps the thoughtful prince in.lin’d. Pope 

2. To turn the defire towards any thing. 

3. To bend , to incurvatc. 

With due refpedl my body I inclin’d. 

As to fome being of fuperior kind. 

And made my court. Dryden’ s Flower and Leaf. 

rou dW* P * V ^ anJ T ° 8 raf P 5 t0 *nclofe; to fur- 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or fky inclips. 

Is thine, ,f thou wilt ha’t. Shakej P . Ant. and Cleopat 

To Inclo is 1 ER. ... a. [,„ an«i cloiflcr ] To fhut upin a cloifter. 

To Inclo'u d. v a . [ in and **] darken . P to ’ 

Id their thick breaths. 

Rank of grofs diet, fhall we be inclouded. 

And fore d to drink their vapour. Shaiefpeare 

To Inclu DE. VI. «. [/ wW , Latin.] ^ ‘ 

1. To inclofe; to fhut in. 

2. To comprife; to comprehend. 

Th ; s , de 5 rc , bcin g recommended to her majefty, it liked her 
to include the fame within one imire leafe. J } 

I he marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural anri 
efpcc.ally the machines of the gods. P'rnaturaJ, and 

Jnftead of enquiring whether he be a man of virtue 
queftion is only whether he be a whig or a torv 

l=rms all g«, d and m ia|iti f , I- “ Ild « »h.ch 

Inclu'sive. « Jj . French j S “V>. 

I. Inclofing; encircling. 

O, would that the inclufiut verse 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow 

vir,u ' 


i courts inclu five down to cell* 
12 C 


Swift. 

iN’CLu'sivfiiy. 
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